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PARING PLOUGHS. 


The ancients had a custom of “‘paring and burning’ 
soils which had become foul. The operation consist - 


ed in taking off the turf or sward—piling it up unti 


it became dry—burning it and spreading the ashes 


upon the ground again as a dressing. 


Where the soil is deep and there is not great need | 
of the sod fora gradually decomposing manure, or 


green dressing, this process is undoubtedly a very 
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wood one—for the ashes or the alkali.in them unites ! 
with the vegetable matter or geine in the soil—renders | 
it soluable, by which means it is readily taken into the 
vessels of the plants and converted into a bountiful | . 
crop. In Massachusetts, Mr Buckminster of Fram. | HALE’S HORSE POWER. 


= : ie ' 
ingham, and cthers, have very successfully adopted | Since the successful application of Lane’s Horse 
this course in reclaiming bogs. These kinds of | Power to the purposes of thrashing, &c. in 1830, nu- 


soils contain a great quantity of insoluble vegetable | merous Powers, as they are called, or in other words 
ratter—pickled down, as it were, by nature, for future combinations of machinery by which the power of a 


use, By paring the surface and burning it the ashes | horse or horses may be conveniently used, have come 
1S. +4 ' > . ° ° ; 
make the best of dressing—the wild coarse aquatic |'™%° Use. The above cut is a representation of Hale’s 


crasses and other vegetables which grow abundantly lorse Power, which is among the numerous kinds of| 


: machi ° use, | 
in such places are destroyed—and tHe whole is chang- | We nen 4 for sale Petey ote tore | 
ed to a valuable and productive meadow. But how is | save never seen this kind In operation, & P| 


this done ? Many bogs are so soft that if the turf be | not say from Pree F observation of our 
removed by the common plough the oxen or horses jown, aught in regard to its merits. ‘They are all how- 


will sink down in the mire, and be unable to proceed. | °Y° based upon the same principle—namely, an end- 











pe ’ 
lo prevent this, a Paring Plough has been construct- | 
ed, having no mould board, but two flat shares edged | 


with sharp stee}, It also has a sharp coulter and a/| 


wheel to gage the depth. The edges of the shares | 


atthe back end are turned up perpendicularly so as to 
cut the sides of the furrow slicc. In this way a slice, 
° rather two slices are cut, but not turned over, and 
tse cattle are enabled to walk upon it without mir.ng. 
The turf is jhen turned over by hand, piled up and set 
on fire as soon as dry. 

We have received one of these ploughs from the 
manufactory of Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, Worces- 
ter, Ms., constructed with their we] known skill for 

.ste and finish in these articles. 

We were thinking that this would not be a bad ar- 

ie touse among Couch or Witch grass. If you 
iad a field that was not stony, but overrun with this 
:/ass—put in the paring plough—pile up the sod to 


avy and apply the torsh as soon as possible. In this | 


way It might be destroyed root and branch. 


— . warty 
NEW INSTRUMENT TO DESTROY CAT- 
ERPILLARS. 


Col. J. Lihbey of Gardiner informs us that he has | 


‘cted various instruments made for the purpose of des- 
(roying caterpillars on trees, but finds that nothing is 
so effectual as the stalk of adry mullein. Itis well 
‘nowa to every one, that the mallein, when it goes to 
sced, runs up filled with globular projecting seed ves- 
*:!s with sharp points, which, when dry, after the seed 
's out, are rough and hard and form a formidable rasp. 
By tieing it toa pole, if the tree be tall, and thrust- 
mg itinto the nests of the caterpillars, it not only 
tears the nests to pieces, but is a hard customer ‘to the 
ceterpillar himself, as the most of them may be crush- 
ed and torn to pieces by it. We have always consid- 
cred the mallein—tho’ itjhas some valuable medical pro- 
pertues,—rather a nuisance in a field; but Yankee in- 
eauity has devised one good use for it; by taking 
eae Dulsance to destroy another. 


less chain or walk upon which the horse may travel, 
and thus propel any machinery that may be attached. 
Much must therefore depend not only on the plan ad- 
opted for preventing friction, and insuring ease of ex- 
| ecution, but also on the finish and faithful manner in 
| which the machine is made. It is represented as be- 
|ing ‘ very simple in its construction, occupies but the 
| small space of nine feet by two, and can be easily 
| transported from one place to another.” The use of 
|these machines have produced a great revolution in 
‘respect to the growing and thrashing of grain. Far- 
mers who formerly did not sow much on account of the 


time and severe hard labor it took to thrash it out, now 





double and even quadruple their crops. The labor is | 
‘divided and it has become a trade to get out and| 
cleanse it. As soon as it is ready, another set of| 
hands come forward and thrash it with despatch,— | 
and if nothing is gained in the expense of the mere | 
operation, there is much saved in time and trouble, | 
/and what would be lost by rats, mice, and unfaithful- 
' ness in those who thrash by hand. 


a 
/WILL THLE MORUS MULTICAULIS FLOUR-) 
ISHi IN MAINE? 

Yes, if they are managed right, and to manage | 
them right they should be used as they use them in| 
| Massachusetts and other New-England states—pro- | 
‘tect them during the winter. In the first place they | 
_should be put in a dry sandy or gravelly loam, where | 
the water will not stand around them in the winter | 
and spring. ‘The soil should be put in good heart by | 
| manure and cultivation. It is a great mistake that 
any kind of mulberry will thrive and flourish best in a 
pene of starvation. In the next place they should be 
| protected in the winter by cutting them off and run- 
|ning a furrow over the stumps—or by leaning them 
| down as you would a grape vihe, and covering them 
| by the plough or otherwise. If cut off, the cuttings 

should be carefully preserved in dry sand or in some 
other way that shall keep them frown becoming too dry 





—or too wet and mouldy, and set out the next spring, 
for future trees. The buds and cuttings that have had 
but one summer to put out and extend their roots 
should be taken up and carefully kept from freezing, 
as they have not sufficient strength of root to be left 
out during the winter. 

By following these precautions the multicaulis may 
be cultivated and is cultivated in Maine with as much 
safety as in other States where the same care and 
trouble is necessary. It is true there are but very few 
who have any growing, and we experience nothing of 
the speculating mania which rages South and West 
of us. Nor is it desirable that we should. “Slow and 
sure” is nota bad maxim in matters where one has no 
previous experience to guide him. 

The Messrs. Popes at Hallowel) Cross Roads are 
our most extensive growers of the multicaulis—Mr 
Herrick of Leeds, we believe has some, and we should 
be happy to hear from either, or any other one who 
has tried the experiment, how they succeed. 


—eo— 
(Mr Horace Warenrs of Augusta is our au-- 
thorized Agent for that place and vicinity. He will’. 


receive pay for the Farmer, either in money or pro- 
duce, according to our terms, and give his receipt 


for the same. Our subscribers who have hitherto re-— 


ceived their papers at Mr E. Funxer’s Store, will 
bereafter find them at Mr Waters’ Store. Persons in 
the neighboring towns who wish to pay in produce, 
and can as conveniently leave it with Mr Waters, ate 
at liberty to do so. 

Communications intended for the paper may be left 
with him, and they will be forwarded to us the first 
opportunity. 


—o— 
PITTS’ SEPARATOR. 

It gives us pleasure to find that Pitts’ Separator and 
Grain Cleanser is coming into extensive use, and that 
it gives great satisfaetion to all who use it. We re- 
refer our readers to the following communication of 
Mr. Joves, which we take from the American Far- 
mer. 

Pitts’ Machine for Thrashing and Cleansing. 
Wheat. 
Annapolis, August 8th, 1839. 

Dear Sin—lI now give you the days’ work as per- 
formed by Pitts’ Machine for thrashing and cleansing 
grain, on the 27th uit. as certified by Messrs. Wilson, 
(the three sons of Dr. Thomas Wilson, of Easton Neck, 
Kent Co., Md.,) Edward Paca, Esq. my son, Richard 
I. C. Jones, and myself. The machine got out in 15 
minutes ten bushels white wheat as clean as it could 
be done by passing it through the fan three times, if 
got out in the common way—Since that period I got 


| out in 4 3-4 days, 1082 bushels wheat, and 336 bush- 


els oats—Ist day, 204 bushels; 2d day, 249 ; 3d 206; 
4th, 252; 5th, 173 bushels red wheat, weighing 66 Ibs 
er bushel by the steelyards, which will be an average 
of about 240 bushels per day, which divided into ten 
hours work per day, will give 24 bushels per hour. 
The large band from the horse power was old and 
rotten, and frequently breke, by which much time was 
lost—25 bushels per hour is a moderate calculation. 
The wheat got out by this machine commanded 3 
cents per bushel more than any other in the market ; 
115 cents was the highest price given for wheat on 
that day, which was heavier, but not clear of dust. 
Will not this circumstance add greatly to the value of 
this machiue ? There is an ingenious contrivance to 
throw the band pully out of gear, so that when you 
want to stop the horse power suddenly, (if a horse 
should fall,) the cylinder ceases to revolve, and leaves 
the horse power to be checked at once—A valuable 
horse’s life was saved by this improvement—he was 
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thrown down by the shaft, and his neck doubled un- 
der him, occasioned by a person passing before him 
while going around, which threw him back upon the 
shaft, and tripped him up. | 

The difference in the price at market, and the great 
saving of grain and labor in 2000 bushels, will pay for 
ihe machine—it does not leave a grain in the straw. 
and the wheat never touches the ground, but is bag-/ 
ged and put on board a vessel. or in your granary, at 
one operation; it is pronounced in Baltimore to be | 
more free from dust and dirt than any other wheat in 
the market, Never were measurers better pleased | 
with handling a crop, there being no sneezing or | 
coughing from dust—in fact, they could not but be- | 
lieve that it bad been repeatedly and particularly well | 
fanned. 

| have already had application to thrash for farmers | 
who had engaged other machines but are now deter- | 
mined not to make use of them if they ean be accom- | 
modated with Pitts’ machine. The part that separates | 
the grain cannot be attached to any other mackine— 
the fan part can be taken off if thought desirable, but 
the machine makers here consider this as superior to 
any other ever produced, and think there is no room | 
for improvement, except one which I have suggested, | 
and which will be attached to any that are built here- | 
alter, and will save the labor of one hand—that is, in- | 
stead of the wheat falling into the boxes under the fan, | 
[ intend to fix a shoot that at an angle ot 40 degrees 
willrun the wheat from the fan into a large trough, 
alongside the machine, and thence be measured up| 
and put into the bays at once—this can be done by 
raising the fan one foot higher; and the other improve- | 
ment is, to have a fall leaf at the back of the fan to 
keep the wind from blowing the chaff and straw back, 
and thereby choke the riddle, 1 substitated an old | 
door when occasion required it—this leaf hooks on 
and off at pleasure. The machine is simple enough 
in its construction, as you will perceive when you see 
it in operation, Yours, respectfully, 

RICHARD J, JONES 





| 


Tue Late Gautr.—The wind and rain which visi- 


. . . . : | 
ited us a fortnight since, and which prostrated the | 


corn, &c. in this region, was much more severe in| 
Massachusetts and further west than it was here.— 
The papers state that they have not experienced such 
a gale since the great hurricane of 1815. Great dam- 
age was cone to farms and buildings, and maty ves- 
sels shipwrecked, 


BLUNDER CORRECTED. 

Mr. Hotmes:—In my remarks published in No. 34 
of the Farmer, relative to Mr. Phinney’s raising pork 
and keeping a swine of my own, it is erroncously 
printed. The peck of Barley is set down ag the whole 
expense. It should have been 


A bushel of apples, worth 10 cts. 
do. Pumpkins, cut, 12 
do. Potatoes, at cost of raisirg, 12 
A peck of barley meal, 17 
51 


I suppose 4 shillings will be the price of barley | 


hereafter. Please notice the mistake, and oblige W. 


—3oe— 
Liou? crop oF Potatoes, From all appearances 


the crop of potatoes in Maine wiil not be so great as 


great many planted and by that means there will be | 
an ample supply for our citizens but in all probability | 


there wil! not de a great quantity shipped. 


xO 
AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 


The Penobscot Society’s Exhibition wiil be holden | 
at Shaw’s Corner, in Ixeter, on Wednesday and! 
Thursday, thei@5th and 26th of September, instant. | 


A list of the premiums offered by the Society may be 
found in the 17th’No. of the present volume of the 
Farmer, page 133. 

The Exhibition of the East Scmerset Agricultural 


Society will be holden at Palmyra Village, on the| 


last Wednesday (the 2ath) of September. 
We make the following extract from a notice of 
the Trustees of the Penobscot Ag. Socety : 


Genilemen Mechanics and Farmers.—When 
we cast our eyes over the pages of history, and 
there learn that from the time Cain became ‘‘a 
tiller of the land,’’ to the present moment, that 


degree almost precisely corresponding to their|ably prepared forthe business in which he was 
attention to Agriculture andthe Mechanic Arts: | engaged, and that he acted on the occasion with 


Se 
the importance of an attention to those pursuits i 
is brought home to our minds with irresistible 
force; and when we reflect, that from the day 
when Rome was in her glory, to the present, 


reasonable skill and with the utmost prudence 
and caution, and if the disaster in question was 
occasioned by the least negligence, or want of 
skill, or prudence on his part, then the defend- 


say, give your influence to our Society by your | 4, 





that men of science have made Agriculture and | ant is liable in this action. 


the Mechanic Arts, their’study; and that those | 3 


. : If there was no want of proper skil 
nations and seighborhoods who have availed | core, or caution onthe part faa elder na 
themselves of the henefit of their discoveries, | the stage was upset by the act,of the plaintiff or 
have always far — stripped those” who have his wife, in rashly and improperly springing from 
gone along 19 the ‘old way,’ we egnqot avoid it, then the defendant is not liable to this action 
seeing the importance of a thorough dissemina- 


, Fall GI kuowled KEE eit but if the want of proper skill or care of the dri- 
tion of all’ useful Knowledge upon these sud-'| ver placed the passengers in a state of peril and 
— ; :' gg OEP ‘they bad at that time a reasonable ground fur 
The object of Agricultural § wore is the| supposing that the stage would upset, or the 
dissemination of such information as shall tend ‘driver was incapable of managing his horses 
to place Agriculture and the Arts, in the posi-| ing plaintiff is entitled to recover; although the 
tion their importance demands, And _ shall it ° 


dtl oy . Penob “] ef jury may believe, from the position in which the 
“ an hw os ~ h See ON Der retuse | stage was place by the negligencs of the driver 
OF pegreess ta wo All Ie COs Eewaey Encourage | iy, attempt of the plaintiff or his wife to escape 
those pursuits which are the very foundation of | 


: : : may have increased the peril, or even caused 
all others and without which mankind would be | 1). stage to upset, and although they may also 
eves?’ scattered thro’ the forests, with no hab- | f44 that the plaintiff and his wife would proba- 
itations but caves, or hollow trees, and eubsist-| 41) have sustained little or no injury ifthey had 
ing upon the spontaneous productions of the) .: . 


, |remained in the stage. 
earth. We believe it cannot be so. Then we! 2 


Ifthe driver was a person of competent 
-¢ . . . . Ay 4 bd 1e on 5 A 1: . ™ * 

presence at the Fair, and an exhibition of a.por- | skill, and tn every respect qualified and suitably 

tion of your stock, crops, or the productions of | prepared for the business in which he was en- 


your ingenuity, as a mechanic,—and if you are | gaged, andthe accident was occasioned by no 


not so already, by becoming a member of the 
Society. The presence of the ladies is earnest- 
ly requested, with specimens of their manufac- 
tures. 
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“LEGAL 


LIABILITIES OF STAGE OWNERS. 


At the late term of the Supreme Court, of the | 
| United States, a case was decided of great pub- | =—— 


ilic interest, and with the permission of Mr Pe- 
iters, the Reporter, we publish the points deci- 
ided, and which must hereafter rule the con- 
iduct of the proprietors of stage coaches.— 
'[Philad. Nat. Gaz. 
William B. Stokes, Plaintifin Error, 
v8. 
Francis W. Saltonstall. 

In September, 1837, the Defendant in Error 


| 
| 


cuit Court of Marvland for the recovery of dam- 
ages against the defendant, the owner of a_line 
of stages for carrying passengers from Balti- 
more to Wheeling.—-On the Gth of December, 
.1836 Mr Saltonstall and his wife were passen- 
gers in the stage, and by the carelessness, un- 
skilfulness ane default of the driver, the stage 
was upset. and Mrs Sadbonstall most severely 
‘injured, The jury tound a verdict for the plain- 
tiff of $7000, and exceptions having been taken 
to the charge of the Court, the defendant, Mr 


'preme Court. 
After fail argument by very ab!e Counsel, 
ithe following principles were sustained by the 
unanimous opinion of the Court, delivered by 
Mr Justice Barbour. 

1. In an action against the owners of a stage 
coach used for carrying passengers for an inju- 


by upsetting of the coach, which was occasion- 
ed by the negligence or want of proper skill or 
‘are in the driver of the carriage in which he 


and his wife were passengers; and the facts that | 


‘the carriage was upset and the plaintiff’s wife 
iujured, are prima facie evidence that there was 
carelessness, or Negligence, or want of skill, 
on the part of the driver; and throws upon the 
defendant the burden of-proving that the acci- 
dent was not oceasioned bv the driver's fault. 





2. It being ad njtted that the carriage was 


upset and the plaintiffs wife injured, it was in- 


‘cumbent on the de‘ndant to prove that the dri- 


Mr. Saltonstall, instituted an action in the Cir-| 


i ¢ 2 > i ‘ _. . os 
it was last year—we mean peracre. There were a | Stokes, prosecuted a writ eferror to the Su 


ry sustained by the wife of one ofthe passengers | 


fault or want of skill or care on his part, or that 
of the defendant or his agents, but by physical 
disability, arising from extreme and unusual 
cold, which rendered him incapable for the time 
‘to do his duty, thea the owner of the stage ts 
not liable in an action for damage for an injury 


| 


} 
| 
| 
| 
\ 


_| to one of the passengers. 


| 
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MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 
& 


| Frutti trees. The seeds of a nursery should be plan- 
| ted in rows five or six feet aJari, that carrots, potatoes 
for bush beans may be planted between them. ‘This 
| will be an inducement to kecp the nursery clean. 
| Cherries, peaches, plumbs, aud other stone {rnit, 

should be planted while the stones are moist, or with 
the neat on them. In this way they come vp with 
more certainty. [tis a good practice to plaut the 
seeds in beds, and to remove the young trees to the 
(nursery. ‘This will give an opportunity of early re- 
moving the tap root, and of incr asing and directing 
| the lateral roots. ‘Che dwarfs in a nursery are 


| worth cultivating, and onght to be removed ; ther 
lare commonly enough thrifty trees without them. 

| Tn taking up trees, care should be used not to in- 
jure tae roots. The tap roots should be cnt off, the 
broken roots pruned with a sharp knife, and the later- 
al roots should be carefully prese:ved, and shovld 
have sufficient room in the ground to spread. 7! 


rees When set out should have the same aspect, 
when standing inthe nursery. IJt is useful to plac 
emall quantity of hay or straw around them, to pr 
vent the suo from taking up too nivch of the moist 


and to keep the ground from becoming dry and har’. 


This should be removed before snow falls, lest it bar- 
| bor mice. 

On dry land, not exposed to be moved by frost, 
transplanting is safest and best in autumn; otherwise 
in the spring. Trees are more thrifty, will 

: ° ~ $ ' lace 
sgoner, and more plentitally, near fences and will iess 
|incomimode the cultivation of the field, 


| In forming the head of the tree, all the limbs, which 
| will be likely to rub aceoss other limbs should be ear- 
ly removed, By neglecting to do this in season, tlie 
| tree may be injured thy causing large wounds, By 
|pruning when the cirealation is most active, te 
wounds will soonest be healed. 


| It is safest, when the wounds are large, to cover 
‘them with some kind of plaister to keep ont the water 
‘and air, and prevent rotting. Matore tres, it is said, 
| will produce more and fairer fruit by being pruned 
| when in blossom. 


| When mice have injured the bark, it is nseful to 
cover the wound with dirt or some kind of plaster. 
| When entirely girdled the tree may be preserved bv 
connecting the under and upper lips of the bark with 
la suitable number of scions. Itis a good preservation 


évery nation of which we have any history, has| ver was a person of competent skill, of good against injuries by mice, to tread down the snow, 
sisen in power and advanced in civilization in a! habits, and in every respeet qualified and suit- | when it first falls, for a foot or two about the tree. 
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For Dyeing Strow and chip bonnets. Chip hats be- 
ing composed of the shavings of wood, are stained 
vlack in various ways. First by being boiled in strong 
Jogwood liquor three or four hours ; they must be oft- 
en taken out to cool in the air, and now and then a 
small quantity of green copperas must be added to the 
liquor, and this continued for several hours. The 
saucepan or kettle that they are dyed in may remain 
with the bonnets in it all night; the next moruving 
they must be taken outand dried in the air, and brush- 
ed with a soft brush. Lastly,a sponge is dipped in 
oil, and squeezed almost to dryness ; with this the bon- 
nets are rubbed all over, both inside and out, and then 
sent to the blockers to be blocked. 

Others boil them in logwood ; and instead of green 
copperas, use steel filings steeped in vinegar; after 
which they are finished as above. 

For Dyeing straw bonnets brown. Take a sufficient 
quantity of Brazil wood, sumach, bark, madder and 
copperas, and sadden according to the shade required 
See also the Cotton Dye for Browns. 

For Dyeing Straw Bonnets Black. Wash the bou- 
net in a little warm chamberlye and water, rinse it in 
cold water, and take for one bonnet about a quarter 
ofa pound fer each, alder bark, and logwood. Boi! 
the bonnet in this hquor one or two hours ; then take 
it out, and add a sinall piece of blue vitriol, as big as a 
smal tick bean ; enter the bonnet and boil for half an 
hour longer; then take it out, cool it in the air, and 
add two ounce of fustic chips ; and put in,at the same 
time a piece of green copperas as big as a small bean, 
boil again for one hour, take the bonnet out, and coo! 
it in the air ; and if the liquor remaining in the boiler 
or copper be of a jet black; you may put in the bon- 
net, and let it remain all night ; but if the liquor be not 
quite black, add a handful more of bark, and a little 
logwood and green copperas. ‘The next morning take 
out your bonnets and dry them in the air; when dry 
brush them with an oily cloth (called by the trade an 
oily rubber ;) lastly, send them to the biockers to be 
blocked. If this recipe be attended to, the bonnet wil! 


be a most beautiful raven black. It is customary with | 


some hat dyers to steep them in oak saw-dust one 
night previovs to their being dyed, which is a good 
method, and generally esteemed ; more copperas may 
be used than is here specified : it say be used in the 
copper before the article is dyed. 

for Dyeing and Cleaning Heathers. Feathers, to 
be dyed, must first be cleaned, by passing them 
through or between the hands, in warm soap and wa- 
ter, and by giving them fresh liquors of soap and wa- 
ter, and atlust rinsing them in warm water. Previ- 
ously to their being dyed, itis nevessary that they 
should be soaked iv warm water for several hours. 
‘The same Gegree of heat should be kept up, but the 
water must be dutlittle more than blood warm. If for 
yellows or reds, they must be alumed in cold alum 
liquor for a day or two, according tothe body of col- 
or you require the feathers to imbibe ; then immerse 
them in your dye liquor, 

For some drab colors, it will be necessaryfto use the 
alum water at a blood heat ; its being too “hot would 
injure the feathers, For dyeing browns, archil, &c. 
are used instead of woods, barks, &c ; cudbear is also 
used, After a feather has been dyed any dark brown 
or other dark color, its nature 1s lost, and consequent- 
ly its texture, It is unprofitable for the wearer to re- 
dye them, and difficult even tor a yer to perform. A 
feather by being beaten across the hand soon dries ; 
by this means feathers are as easily dved as silk or 
woolen, and there isa greater certainty of obtaining 
terthers is in compounding the dyeing materials and 
inaking a homogeneous liquor of them, so as to pro- 
cuce the desired shade, after being saddened or made 
ofa dark color by means of green copperas, which is 
generally used to darker brown, crays, blacks, slate 
colors, &c. " 

Sumach and fustic, or sumach alone, is the general 
ground of browns; the red asJ have before observed, 
13 obtained by archil; and the black hue by green 
copperas, in warm water ; after the feather has been 
put into the copperas water, it may be returned again 
into the dye water, and back again into the copperas ; 
but care should be taken each time that the feather is 
rinsed from the copperas water, before it is again re- 
turned into the dye liquor, otherwise the copperas 
Would spoil it. Care also should be taken not to use 
too mach copperas in saddening colors, as it injures 
the texture, and prevents the color from appraring 
right ; and if the ground color be not ofa sufficient 
body, the saddening or copperas will make it un- 
even. 

Thr same preparation as would dye silk of the same 
color, will dye feathers ; in short, feathers as well as 
cilk, being animal substances, are more alike in nature 
than any other two bodies, either animal or vegetable. 
You must remember, that in dyeing silks the water is 


the desired shade. The only aiffieuy in dyeing | 


/used hot, or on the simmer, for most colors ; but feath- 
ers must always be dyed in cold liquors, except for 
black, the dyeing matbrials being first boiled, and then 
let to cool ; your feathers must then be put in, and 
when this liquor is exhausted add a fresh one, pour- 
ing off the old liquor. For dyeing feathers black, the 
same liquor as for silk must also be used, but with this 
difference, that for the feathers, the dyeing materials 
must be boiled for two hours, and then used as warm 
as the feathers will bear, heating the liquor four or 
five times. Lt often happens that a feather is four or 
five days dyeing black ; but violets, pansies, carna- 
tions, light purples, light blues, grays, &c. are dyed in 
ten minutes. Light blues are dyed in chemic blues ; 
the grays, in galls and green copperas ; the violets in 
warm arcin! and water; the greens with ebony wood, 
in warm water and chemie blue. These are to be 
finished by being gently beaten out over the hand, 
and tins will dry them ; just before they are dry it is 
requisite tocurl them, which is done with a round 
edged kuife. 


—<j>-— 

PUDDINGS. 
_ Observations on making puddings and pancakes. 
The outside ofa boiled pudding often tastes disayree- 
ably; which arises fromthe cloth not being nicely 
washed, and keptin a dry place. Tt should be dipped 
in boiling water, squeezed dry and floured when to be 
used. 

Ii bread, it should be tied loose; if batter, tight 
over. 

‘The water shouid boil quick when the pudding is 
put in; and it should be moved about a minute, lest 
the ingredients should not mix. 

Batter pudding should be strained through a coarse 
|seive, when allis mixed. Inothers, the eggs sepa- 
| rately. 
| ‘The pans and basins must be always buttered. 
| A pan of cold water should be ready,and the pud- 
| ding dipped in as soon as it comes out of the pot, and 
then it will not adhere to the c)oth. 

Very good pudding may be made without eggs, but 
| they must have as litde milk as will mix, and must 
| boil three or four hours. A few spoonfuls of fresh 
}smatl beer, or one of yeast, will answer instead of eggs 

Almond Pudding. Beat half a pound of sweet and 
a few bitter almonds with a spoonful of water; then | 
mix four ounces of butter, four eggs, two spoontuls of 
cream warm with butter, one of brandy, a little nut- 
}meg, and sugar to taste, Butter some cups, half fill, 


jand bake the the pudding. Serve with butter, wine, 
| and sugar. 

| Baked Almond Pudding. Beat fine four ounces of 
almonds, four or five bitter ditto, with a little wine, 
| yolks of six egas, peel of two lemons grated, six oun- 
| ces of butter, near a quart of cream, and juice of one 
‘lemon. When well mixed, bake it halfan hour, with 
| paste round the dish. 

Bread and butter pudting, Slice bread, spread with 
| butter, and lay it in a dish with currants between each 
layer; and sliced citron, orange, or lemon; if to be 
‘very nice. Pour ever an unboiled custard of milk, 
| and two or three eggs, two hours at least, before it is 
|to be baked, 

Orange Pudding. Grate the rind of an orange ; 
| put to it six ounces of fresh butter, six or cight ounces 
|of lump-sugar pounded: beat them all in a mortar, 
land add as you do it, the whole of eight eggs well | 
| beaten and strained; scrape a raw apple, and mix| 
with the rest: put a paste at the bottom and sides of | 
the dish, and over the orange mixture put cross bars | 
‘of paste. It will bake in half an hour. 


An excellent lemon pudding. Beat the yolks of four 
egos; add four ounces of white sugar, the ripd ofa) 
lemon being rubbed with some lumps of it to take the 
essence: then péel, and beat it ina mortar with the 
juice of a large Jemon, and mix all with four or five 
onnces of butter warmed. Puta crust into a shallow | 
| dish, nick the edges, and putthe above intoit- When | 
'served turn the pudding out of the dish. 


Baked apple pudding. Pare and quarter four large | 
apples ; bal them tender with the rind of a lemon, in| 
so little water that, when Cone, none may remain ; 
beat them quite fine in a mortar; add the crumb ofa 
small roll, four ounces of butter, melted; the yolks 
of five and whites of three eggs, juice of half a lem- 
on, and sugar to taste ; beat all together, and lay it in 
a dish with paste. 

Latile bread pudding. Steep the crumbs of bread, 
in about a pint of warm milk ; when soaked, beat six 
eggs, whites and yolks, and mix with the bread, two 
ounces of butter warmed, sugar, orange-flower wa- 
ter, a spoonful of brandy, a little nutmeg, and a ‘tea- 
cupful of cream. Beat al! well, and bake in a tea-cup 
buttered. If currants are chosen, a quarter of a pound 























is sufficient; if not, they ere good without, or you 


. 


may put in orange orlemon-candy. Serve with pud- 
ding-sauce. 


A Dutch rice pudding. Soak four ounces of rice in 
warm water half an hour; drain. the ‘atter from it, 
and throw it into a stew-pan, with half a pint of milk, 
halfa stick of cinnamon, and simmer till tender. 
When cold, add four eggs well beaten, two ounces of 
butter melted in a tea-cupful of cream ; and put into 
it three ounces of sugar, a quarter of a nutmeg, and a 
good piece of lemon-peel. 

Put a light puff paste into the dish, and bake ina 
quick oven. 


Batter pudding. Rub three spoonfuls of fine flour 
extremely smooth by degrees into a pint of milk: sim- 
ner till it thickens, stir in two ounces of butter, set it 
to coel; then add the volks of three eggs; flour a 
a cloth that has been wet, or buttera basin, and put 
the batter into it; tie it tight, and plunge it into boil- 
ing water, the bottom upwards. Boil it an hour and 
a half, and serve with plain. butter. If approved, a 
little ginger, nutmeg, and lemon-peel, may be added. 
Serve with sweet sauce. 


A rich rice mulding. Boil halfa pound of rice in 
water, with a little bit of salt, till quite tender, drain 
it dry ; mix it with the yolks and whites of four eggs, 
a quarter of a pint of cream, with two ounces of fresh 
butter melted in the latter, four ounces of beef-suet 
or marrow, or veal-suet taken from a fillet of veal, 
finely shred, three quarters of a pound of currants, 
two spoonfuls of brandy, one of peach-water, nutmeg, 
and grated lemon-peel. When well mixed, put a 
paste round the edge and fill the dish. Slices of can- 
did orange, lemon, and citron if approved, may be put 
in. Bake in a moderate oven. 


Baked rice pudding. Swell rice as above; then 
add some more milk, an egg, sugar, alspice, and lem- 
on-peel. Bake in a deep dish. 


An excellent potato pudding. ‘Take eight ounces ot 
boiled potatoes, two ounces of butter, the yolks and 
white of two eggs, a quarter ofa pint of cream, one 
spoonful of white wine, a little salt, the juice and rind 
of a lemon; beut all to froth; and sugar to taste, 


Beef steak pudding. Prepare some fine steaks ; 
roll them in fat. Lay a paste of suet in a basin, and 
put in the rollers of steaks: cover the basin with a 
paste, and pinch the edges to keep the gravy in. 
Cover with a cloth tied close: and let the pudding 
boil slowly, but for a length of time. 


Custard pudiling. Mix by degrees a pint of geod 
milk with a large spoonful of flour, the yolks of five 
eggs, some orange-flower water, and a little pounded 
cinnamon, Butter a basin that will exaetly hold it, 
pour the batter in, and tie a floured cloth over. Put 
in boiling water over the fire, and turn it about a few 
minutes to prevent the egg going to one side. Half 
an hour will be sufficient to boil it. Put currant jel- 
ly on it, and serve with sweet-sauce. 


A quick made pudding. Take flour and suet half 
a pound of each, four eggs, a quarter of a pint of new 
milk, alittle mace and nutmeg, a quarter of a pound 
of raisins, ditto of currants: mix well, and boil three 
quarters of an hour. 


Fine pancakes without butter or lard. Beat six 
fresh eggs, well; mix, when strained, with a 
pint of cream, four ounces of sugar, a glass of 
wine, half a nutmeg grated, and as much flour as wil! 
make it almsot ag thick as ordinary pancake-batter. 
Heat the frying-pan tolerably hot, wipe it with a clean 
cloth, then pour in the batter to make thin pancakes. 


Pancakes of rice. Boil half » pound of rice to a 
jelly, ina small quantity of water; when cold, mix it 
with a pint of cream, eight eggs, a bit of salt, and nut- 
meg stir in eight ounces of butter just warmed, and 
add as much flour as will make the batter thick enough. 
Fry in as little lard or dripping as possible. 

Fritters. Make them of any of the batters directed 


for pancakes, by dropping a small quantity into the 
pan; or make the plainer sort, and put pared apple, 


| sliced and cored, into the batter, and fry some of it 


with eachslice. Currants or sliced Jemons as thin as 
paper, make an agreeable change. 


Potato fritters. Boil two large potatoes, scrape 
them fine ; beat four yolks and three whites of eggs, 
and add tothe above one large spoonful of cream, 
another of sweet wine, a squeeze of lemon, and aa lit- 
tle nutmeg. Beat this batter half an hour at least. 
It will be extremely light. 


Put a good quantity of fine lard ina stew-pan, and - 


drop a spoonful of the batter at a time into it. Fry 
them; and serve asa sauce, a glass of white wine, the 
juice of a lemon, one dessert-spoonful of peach-leaf or 
almond-water, and some white sugar; warmed togeth- 
er 
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MAINE FARMER, 
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AGRICULTURAL. 
; Original. 


SWINE HUSBANDRY. 
Every thing right, or things as they should be. 


Mr. Hotmes :—A vast amount of pork will 
always be required to supply the wants of our 
people. Perhaps no branch of husbandry can 
yield a better profit than pork raising, if every 
thing appertaining to the same is properly man- 
aged, ut Yankees, be they what they may in 
other respects, often ‘‘ run into extremes,”’ and 
a late writer in the Maine Farmer recommends 
to his brethren the raising of pigs as a sure way 
of making large profits. He pvints out to us 
how easy a farmer may realize the sum of 690 
dollars per year by raising pigs. Now suppose 
every farmer in the State pursues this course, 
it will require all our consumable produce for 
the support of the swine, and we must be com- 
pelled to ‘‘ go to New York to mill,” and also 
to import every other necessary of life except 
pork, and this we can export in large quantities. 
Laterly an universal spirit has stimulated our 
farmers—every one is eager to obtain a great 
number of pigs : much has been said and writ- 
ten upon the subject, but if we make the follow- 
ing comment, perhaps it will not be ill timed— 
do not overdo the business. If pork raising is 
overdone it will most probably be a sorry busi- 
ness. Every good farmer will not rely wholly 
on one source for his profits, but it may be pre- 
sumed that if the farmers of Maine enter some- 
what largely into the business of pork raising 
they may realize great profits. Can we profit- 
ably raise large quantities of pork in our State 
for me, reer I think the answer may be 
yes. e may raise pork of such quality in 
this State that the article will be eagerly sought 
after throughout the United States, and will 
command higher prices than southern or wes- 
tern pork. Perhaps we cannot afford much 
corn or graio in this State for fattening swine. 
Corn it is said will make best pork : who has 
tried boiled beets ? The beet is more palatable 
than even corn itself, and who knows but this 
root will make the best pork? Fifteen hundred 
bushels of this root may be raised on an acre. 
Only think, 1500 busheis of boiled beets to feed 
fatening swine, what a profit! Carrots are ex- 
cellent for swine but these will not flourish like 
beets except on a very light rich soil. Every 
farmer who has suitable soil should raise a 
quantity of carrots that he may afford his swine 
a change of food. Potatoes steamed are a ve- 
ry profitable food for swine, but the animal 
should not be wholly confined to this root for a 
great length of tine. Boiled apples and pump- 
kias are excellent helps if a farmer have them 
to spare, but if he has not, beets will answer 
the same purpose. A little meal to mix occa- 
sionally with the food of fatening swine seems 
to be necessary, and it may be a question what 
kind t3 most profitable ? There may be various 
opinions upon this subject, but I should be glad 
to see the value of Buck wheat as food for 
swine fairly tested by experiments. A good 
crop of this kind of grain may be raised on the 
poorest soil if it is well tilled. Some think 
highly of Barley—the cuviture of this kind of 
grain is too much neglected in Maine— it will 
answer well for bread as well as for fatening 
swine. Oats and peas, a large proportion of 
the latter—the pea is an improving crop, and 
besides this, it contains a large amount of nu- 
triment. No farmer should neglect to procure 





a good breed of swine if a journey of 40, 50 or 
even 100 miles is necessary: the difference be- 
tween @ poor and a good breed of swine is al- 
together astonishing. Next we will talk of the 
clover pasture. He that makes the greatest 
number of pounds of pork at the least expense 
is the best farmer. A farmer who has a luxu- 
riant clover pasture may have large hogs; a 
large hog is not made in a day; the farmer who 
keeps his swine constantly thriving will make 
profits Swine kept in a pasture will enrich the 
soil, and changing often from clover to tillage 
and from tillage to clover, will enrich the soil, 
here comes a profit. In order to render swine 
husbandry pleasant as well as profitable the far- 
mer should have fences absolutely impregnable 
and calculated to keep unruly swine, young 
pigs, and all manner of hogs in their proper 
places. Iu the winter the farmer stiould defend 
his swine from the severities of the climate : an 
dbundance of litter should be furnished and no 
expense spared to exclude cold from the swi- 
nish tenement, and thus the hog may continue 
to grow and increase the wealth of his master 
during the severity of winter. The hog is by 
nature a manufacturer of manure—do not check 
his enterprise, but let him have sufficient ma- 
terials to prosecute his work. Be careful of 
the hog’s pens and yards, that no treasure be 
lost in the form of liquid manure. Commence 
fatening swine by the first of September, or 
sooner, perhaps, if our farmers should adopt the 
plan of keeping their hogs till they are 2 or 2 
1-2 years old before fattening, greater profits 
could be realized. Fattening swine is not so 
great atask as may be imagined, if the farmer 
is Wise enough to “‘have every thiag right.” 
A small building may be constructed which 
may be called a cookery, in which there should 
be a steam boiler, such as is recommended in 
Deane’s Dictionary : then hog pens properly 
arranged, good troughs, &c. &c. It is some- 
what natural for mankind to boast. Well, 
where is the farmer who can boast as follows? 
In 25 minutes I can cook 8 bushels of potatoes, 
carrots or beets, and in 5 minutes I can feed my 
swine, 15 in number, I have ‘‘ things” so well 
contrived. To save labor is certainly the study 
of every good farmer. 
Rumford, Sept. 1839. 
—<_p>-_—. 
Original. 
MANURE. 


Mr. Hotmes:—It is agreed on all hands that 
manure is the sinues of farming as much so as 
money is for war I venture to predict that not 
so much of this indispensable article is made 
and used by our farmers as they ought to make 
and use by at least one half. This will be seen 
and acknowledged by all our reflecting farmers. 
Where is one but that might by@ little pains in 
saving urine, keeping swine, and setting them 
to work on mud, brakes, thistles, and other 
weeds, valuable only fur manure, could easily 
double his stock of manure. Why, the article 
is so valuable that Mr. Phinney of Lexington, 
Mass. who raises and sells three or four thou- 
sand dollars worth of pork annually, says the 
money he procures for his pork is so much clear 
gain, because the manure well pays the expense 
ofkeep. He says that he uses many apples in 
keeping his swine. This remark caused me to 
cast what ten hogs would do as to making ma- 
nure, with a piggery, and yards, with proper aid 
from their owner in throwing to them mud and 
useless weeds and other pests to farmers. Keep- 
ing their yards well lined with these things will 
absorb their urine, as they generally leave their 
close pens where they lodge to void their urine 
and excrements—and it turned out to be so 
considerable, and their manure worth so much 
more than it is generally thought to be, that I 
rather think Mr. Phinney nearly correct; if 
their owner raises roots largely, and has an 
orchard, knows the worth of pumpkins, the best 


mode of raising them, and is aware that of roots | 





of many kinds he may raise a thousand bushels 
to the acre well manured with hog dung. But 
say, take one year with another, including pota- 
toes, this manured 500 bushels ; this we will 
call a pretty sure crop on an average. I go on 
the ground that a farm run out as many are, and 
parts of almost every one are really an expense 
in taxes, fences, labor, kc. when,a few acres of 
them manured well with hog dung, would pro- 
duce with much less labor as much again actual 
profit to the owners, The inferences from the 
above remarks are, that we dont set half enough 
by manure nor make half as much as we easily 
might, nor do we seem to be aware of the great 
difference between land manured as above and 
land having no mauure placed onit. We have 
in many parts of Maine been led into these er- 
rors by beginning in the wilderness, and raising 
our first crops on burnt land, as we call it, which 
will throw out a few crops by means of ashes 
without other manure. 

Another inference is, that we are not duly a- 
ware to what extent we may raise our manure 
or compost heaps; there being matter in every 
low place beside the road, and the sward, situ- 
ated in the highway, bogs, swamps leaves, &c. 
&c. thrown to the swine, all of which, if used 
properly, will soon make more or less of every 
farm a garden without which we must be poor. 

But another inference is, that no farmer can 
have a good well manured farm without swine. 
The manure which they make, and assist in ma- 
king, so enriches the farm and garden as to en- 
able their owner to keep much more other stock. 
All this Mr. Phinney had in view when he 
made the remark above quoted. No doubt 
that when we become informed in what man- 
ner we may keep swine cheapest and best, as 
we may be, as the Kennebec County Agricul- 
tural Society have proposed a premium for this 
information, I believe every farmer will feel it 
his duty and interest to keep more swine, let 
pork bring what it may io the market, for really 
they are laborers to aid us in enriching our 
farms. I have written more than I intended, 
for I am opposed to long articles, but my excuse 
is, 1 think there are some ideas brought to view 
in a homely way, to be sure, and on a really 
hogish subject, but connected withthe farmer’s 
best interest—manure. P.C. 


N. B. A writer not long since proposed that 
farmers in Maine double the produce of their 
farms in the course of four years,—raise roots 
plenty, keep swine and manure well is a sure 
way of doing it. What, can Maine do this: 
then we shall have enough to eat and to spure, 
at keast of pork, without which our sauce can- 
not be so well seasoned. 


_ — fe -- 
The publisher of the New-England Farmer has 
been recently surveying as an amateur some of the 


farms in the county of Middlesex. The following '* 
an extract from one of his published descriptions :— 


Nolice of improvements on the Farm of Cul. 
Abel Moore, Cuncord, Mass. ‘The traveller 
who has been accustomed to pass from Boston 
to Concord by the old road or turnpike, bas, 
without doubt, noticed the large tract of meac- 
ow lands southeast ofthe village, which a few 
years ago was an unproductive waste, or large 
portions of it, and still there remains much to 
be subdued: yet those who have an eye open 
agricultural improvements, must have observed 
with pleasure, that every year encroachments 
have been made upon these unproductive 
grounds by the hands of the cultivator, and the 
land which was considered nearly worthless, 
producing nothing but alders, dogwood, branch- 
es, skunk cabbage and other useless trash, ' 
now burdened with heavy crops of grain, corn, 
oats, &e. 

Passing up the turnpike from Lexington to 
Concord, we were struck with the vast differ- 
ence between that which had been subdued, 
and that which was in its natural state, as they 
were divided only by a ditch. Finding this 
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part of the mesdow belonged to Col. —— 
we called upon him, and were politely as to 
took over his farm. He owns a large tract of 
this meadow, which, with some dry, gravelly 
hills to the north, amounts to about 230 acres, 
all in one body. He informed us that he had 
30 acres of reclaimed meadow, which for a 
grass or any other crop, he was not afraid to 
compare with any thirty acres in the county of 
Middlesex, that might be selected from one or 
a dozen different farms. This we thought to 
be a strong assertion, but from what we saw of 
his grounds, and the crop secured in the barn, 
cannot see how it is possible to obtain larger 
crops than he has. He cut last year from 84 
rods of this meadow, by actual weight of well 
nade hay, 3805 lbs., and is confident that he 
has taken this year at the rate of 4 tons per 
acre. He has also raised at the rate of 90 
bushels of corn to the acre. We have never 
seen a more promising field of ruta bagas, or 
finer oats than were growing at the present 
time on his place. His meadows are thorough- 
ly ditched, which were done without any ex- 
pense to him, as the laborers were glad to do 
ihe work for the peat which they dug from 
them. The cuts are from 4to 5 feet deep: the 
sides are sloped to the water and laid down to 
grass: the passage for the water is but about a 
foot wide; the ditches in this way are eusily 
kept free, and the edges are not continually 
falling in. The drains are mostly open as there 
is no stone near to fill them, and the different 
sections are connected by wooden bridges. 
The manner of bringing the meadows into cul- 
tivation has been, after ditching to extract the 
bushes, paring the hammocks, turning the sod, 
and carting on gravel. His gravel and loam is 
near at hand: four loads to the square rod is 
spread upon the surface of the turned sod, to 
which is added a good dressing of compost, 
and the ground is ready after harrowing, for 
the grass seed or for any other crop. 

Col. Moore has lately put up a commodious 
and substantial barn, 80 feet by 40, with 23 feet 
posts; which his increased crops have made 
necessary to erect, with a cellar under the 
whole, having solid split stone walls, and split 
stone supporis for the cross timbers. The cel- 
lar has two entrances on the south of sufficient 
width to admit a cart; this is the most valuable 
part ofthe barn, as it affurds ample room for 
inanure; a fine warm apartment for his breed- 
ing sows inthe winter; a secure place for his 
roots, and for his caris, ploughs, &c. 

He has another barn devoted exclusively to 
grain; and another still for hay. 

His wheat crop has succeeded very well this 
season; the variety raised, the Tea wheat. 

Col. Moore has the Berkshire and Mackey 
pigs, and raises many of a mixed breed for sale, 
which bring a high price. 
sows, he has one that has raised nine litters of 
pigs, and never had less than ten at one time, 
and sometimes more, but always brought up jusi 
ten; she is now ina fair way to have the tenth 
liter, and it would be a great pity that she 
should have less than her usual number, or be 
less successful, so that it may be said, she has 
brought up 100 pigs at 10 litters; she ought 
then to be excused from further service. 


We will forewarn those farmers who are 
about to improve their peat meadows and other 
grounds, that ifthey persevere they will be in- 
volved in some expenses which if they were 
neglected might be saved. We allude to the 
erection of barns for hay and grain and accom- 
inodations for cattle, &e. We have heard com- 
plaints from a number of good farmers on this 
score,—they say their barns are not sufficient 
lor their increased products; that they have 
been adding from time to time a little piece or a 
small building, and now they find them incon- 
venient, and that they shall be obliged, though 
reluctant, to ‘pul! down and build bigger,” that 





and their grains, &e. That nothing worse than 


this may befal them, is our hearty wish. 
J. B. 


_—> 
RECLAIMING LOW LANDS. 


Lunensure, Aug. 17, 1839. 

To the Editor of the Cultivator: Sir,—I 
have seen but a few numbers of your paper, but 
I have often heard that you was bred a farmer 
from your youth up, and that the farmers of 
your town, Framingham, have within a few 
years made great improvements on their low 
lands and peat swamps. 

With us such lands have generally neglected, 
and they yield no profit whatever, though we 
must fence them and pay the taxes. I shonid 
like to know your modes of improving such 
lands; to learn what is the best time of year to 
engage in the business and what has been your 
success. Yours, A Supscriper. 

There are various modes of reclaiming these 
low lands and peat swamps, and each one may 
be best in a differently situated swamp. The 
first act in the drama is to drain off the surplus 
water. Nothing canbe done towards raising 
English hay in a wet meadow. This is a good 
season ofthe year for draining. One central 
ditch is often sufficient to carry off all the wa- 
ter, and when this is the case it is mischievous 
to multiply ditches for they are in the way of 
the plough. Don’t smiie, friend, at the idea of 
ploughing your swamp which now your dog 
cannot cross with safety! We plough our 
meadows as soon as we get them well filled with 
English grass roots. 

But some meadows are kept wet by means 
of springs that issue from the banks on their 
borders. When these spring abound it is good 
to run side ditches along at their base and thus 
cutthem off. These ditches should be cut as 
nearly parallel as possible with the main cen- 
tral ditch, or witheach other, in order to cut 
the meadow into convenient lauds for plough- 
ing. 
When the meadow is drained the next inqui- 
ry is, how can it best be brought into English 
mowing? Ifthe surface consists of roots, peat 
and, an abundance of combustable matter it is 
best to subdue by paring and burning—this 
paring is done with a bog-hoe when the ground 
will not bear a team, and it often happens that 
when we have turned over the sod in Angust 
it will burn well in two or three weeks. When 
the sods will not burn separately we pile them 
in heaps, and in dry summers have no difficul- 
ty in burniag the greater part of the matter 
turned up by the hoe. If any sods are left uo- 
burnt we pile them in high heaps to stand un- 
til another summer. 

We spread over the ground evenly all the 
ashes we have made and then sow on our seed. 





Among his breeding | One peck of herds grass and one bushel of red | 


top are sufficient seed for an acre. Ifwe wish 
| for clover to be mixed we sow this in winter and 
let it bury itself, but we eover the other with a 
hand-rake. 

When we can get the ground prepared we 
choose to sow as early as the first of Septem- 
ber because we then harvest a larger burthen 
at the first cutting, but we do not fear the win- 
ter when we sow as late as the last of that month. 
The grass in these grounds is not ofien winter- 
killed. When we obtain a good mess of ashes 
from the sods we think this the cheapest mode 
of preparing these lands, for the ashes make 
manure enough for two or three years. 

Meadows which have a surface that cannot 
be easily burned may be prepared for grass by 
ploughing or by turning over the sods flat with 
a hand-hoe. In this case it is necessary to cart 
ot to wheel on loum, gravel, or sand, and then 
a top-dressing of compost manure. 

It ofien happens that the border ofa meadow 
consists of a good loam which is so nigh that it 
may be very cheaply hauled on to the meadow. 





they may have room where to bestow their hay | 


Gravel is good for this purpose, but pure sand 





isthe poorest of any thing. When the sur 
face of the meadow is tolerably smooth it need 
not be covered more than three inches thick 
with gravel. One man in ons day, with a 
small yoke of oxen and cart will cover over one 
fourth of an acre, sufficiently deep for the re- 
ception of the compost manure. 

Common smooth meadow land, with a bur- 
then of coarse grass upon it will be much more 
readily covered if we suffer the grass to stand 
unmowed. It will helpto fill up the vacancies 
between the hassocks or hillocks and will all 
soon be cunverted into manure, 

As to expense, we have sometimes, in a good 
season, pared, and burned, and seeded an acre 
for about twenty-five dollars—and we have had 
burthen enough at the first cutting to pay the 
whole cost—that is one and a hall tons at about 
sixteen dollars. This price we sometimes ob- 
tain in the field—but a more common price with 
us is ten dollars the ton for standing grass. 

We have more to say onthis subject before 
September comes. Boston Cultivator. 


—_—j>-_-- 
TREE CORN, 


This corn has been planted toa considera 
ble extent and by a great many persons in paits 
of the State which we have visited. We have 
seen fields of it containing a quarter of an acre, 
and some more. It does not appear adapted 
to our climate, and there is a general disappoint- 
ment in respect to it. We must not judge the 
case until the hearing is through; but much of 
it will require two seasons to ripen it, and we 
advise the cultivators to take tt up as is recom- 
mended in the case of the Morus Multicaulis, 
and set it out again next spring. If it lives and 
does well, we think it likely, or asthe Dorches- 
ter schoolmaster said, ‘‘we presume to venture 
to hazard a guess” that they may get a crop 
next autumn. We are sorry that our agricult- 
ural friends are so disturbed with it. It seems 
to have ‘‘roiled”’ (?) the most philosophical. 
For his Withington Wheat and bis ‘l'ree Corn, 
we hope our friend Thorburn will not get as 
many “kicks as coppers.”, He has got the 
coppers—we are afraid from indications which 
we have seen, that he would get from some of 
our friends the rest of the change, if he should 
come too near them. Brother farmers, keep 
cool! We cannot believe, we will not believe 
that our friend Thorburn designed to impose a 
bad article upon any one, certainly not with 
any knowledge of the fact. The seed of this 
Tree Corn seems to have multiplied in the 
country like the pieces of the original cross in 
Europe, of which there is no doubt, that many, 
many cords have been sold by the priests as gen- 
uine, and ‘‘no mistake.” hi 

New England Farmer. 
eatilllinesas 

Miccer. It is stated in a work on agricult- 
ure, that a gentleman in Pennsylvania sowed a 
peck to the acre the last of May—sowed four 
acres—cut middle of August, and suffered to 
dry in the sun for twoor three days—produce 
75 bushels of seed and one and a half tons of 
fodder tothe acre. Cattle relish it. The pro- 
duce per acre is frequently much greater than 
stated above. Itis often cut inthe milk. It is 
first sown in drills about three feet apart, and 
the plants should stand six inches from each 
other inthe rows after hoeing. In this lati- 
tude (New Jersey) it may be sown from the 
middle of May to the 20th of June.—Corr. 
Farmer’s Cabinet. 


—=>-—_ 

Every attentive observer will remark among 
the plants of almos* every kind of crop, some 
individual stalks which are distinguishable fiom 
the others by a greater degree of health, or lux- 
uriance, or fecundity, or earliness, or some 
other peculiarity. A friend of mine remarked 
some time ago a particular stem of peas among 
his earliest crop, which came into flower and 
ripened long before the others. He marked 
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this stem and saved the whole of its preduce for 
seed. These came as much earlier as they had 
originally done. This produce was also saved 
for seed; and thus he obtained a_ particular 
kind of early pea, that came at least a week be- 
fore the best sort he could buy in the shops, if 
sown at the same time withthem. The Dr. re- 
lates facts similar to this respecting wheat and 
beans, The general ideahe means to incul- 
cate is obvious, and extremely worthy of atten- 
tion. [ Dr. Anderson’s Reerealions. 

SUMMARY. 











_-- 


a few days since, on Philology and Education. His 
faculties are said to be still clear and vigorous. 


The Hon. John Forsyth on the part of the United 
States government, and Gen, Meiancan Haunt, on the 
part o" the Texan government, have been appointed 
commissioners to run and mark the boundary line bey, 
tween the two countries, as established by the treaty 
of 1828 between the United States and Mexico. 


A novel steamboat race took place a short time 
since onthe Mississippi. The Naomi while going 
down the river, gave chase toa large buck which was 
swimming the stream. After a great many tacks and 
turns, the deer was at length captured. 

The rice crops at the south as well as the wheat 
crops at the north, are unusually abundant this sea- 
pon. 

An epidemic of an alarming nature is said to pre- 
vail among chickens in every part of the country. 

The Mormons have a religious encampment in the 
woods of Chester county, Pa. 

Mr Audubon, the ornithologist, has a son who is 
likely to be distinguished as a painter. He has lately 
returned from Europe, and will pursue his profession | 
in New York. 


The Governor of Florida has stopped the lottery | 
which was to have been opened. 

Death of Govenor Clark.—We learn from the | 
Frankfort Arcus the death of the Hon. James Clark. 
(iovernor of Kentucky. He died on the morning of 
‘Tuesday 27th ultimo, 

A slip from the office of the Washington N. C. Re- 
publican dated Sept. 2d furnishes most melancholy | 
details of the ravages of the storm of Thursday. “The 
whole coast seemed to tremb!e under the ocean’s 
rage.” Capt. B. Williams of Washington, lost his 
kfe with his vessel, About thirty or forty sloops, schs. 
and Soats, were either destroyed or left high and dry 
by the tide. : 

Prize Schooner—Mr. Ruiz, the owner of the slaves 
on board the schooner taken to New London resided 
in Boston several months last year, and is well known 
to many gentlemen there, and his connections ‘n Prin- 
cipe are highly respectable. 


The Philadelphia Spirit of the Times aays :—* We 
know a chap in this city whose nose is so fiery, that! 
his wife uses it to heat the oven, boil the kettle, and 
light the candié in the night when the chile cries.” 

The Calico Print Works of the Cocheco Maunufac- 
turing Co. at Dover, N. H. stamps weekly about eigh- 
ty thousand yards of various pattens, * 


An excellent character was engraven on the tomb- 
stoue of a lady, in these few words: “She was al- 
ways busy and always quiel.” | 


Dr. Dyott, who has begn “recently convicted of 
fraud in conducting the Manual Labor Savings’ Bank 
of Philadelphia, hasbeen sentenced to three years | 
hard labor in the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylva- | 
nia. There appears to have been very little svmpa- 
thy for his fate, although the Doctor is at the advanc- 
ed age of 73. 


A fire occurred at New Orleans on the 18th in the | 
store of Madame Bataille, Chartres street, which ex- | 
tends to that of Madame Lefebre. The loss of dry 
goods bnrnt and injured is estimated at $110,000. 
Madame B. was insured for 860,000. During the oc 
currence of the fire three persons engaged in remov- 
ing furniture fell from the upper part of the house into 
the street. One of them died soon after. 


A correspondent of the Boston Times gives an ani- 
mated description of the wreck of a schooner which 
was driven ashore at Cohasser: 

The sea was raging high and furious, and the schoon- 
erlabored in vain tomake her way in toward Nan- 
tasket Beach. He had left Black Rock on his left, 
and Seal Rock on his right, in running out, and now 





—it was bravely and well done—men began to breathe 


| ened—the surges grew more and more furious ; and 


ine the anxi@tv of those poor wretches, with death | 


\they could be cut by an axe. 
‘upright in the waters,and were shivered to bits as | factory, in Hartford Conn, and so dreadfully mangled 


_as a means of safety, by those on shore. The oars- 


ing over the boat, as if opening ‘its jaws to engulph 
_her; bu. she eluded the danger, and rose almost per-|inaf proprietors. 
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with a mere gpan of sail, and a craft laboring as if ex- | stirred the ps ide of the younger men, who immediate- 
hausted but stull struggling, he had to make his way |ly rushed into the boat fur more than were wanted— 
between ledges above and below water, to touch any | 4nd the old captain was turned out, The one legged 
one of which weuld be destruction to the vessel, and sailor again threw off his wooden supporter and inain 
death to every soul on board. tained his place at the oar. 

I had watched her, by this time, with the utmost in-| All being ready the boat was once more launched 
tensity, for about two hours. and at the word all hands pulled away stoutly; and 

Cohasset had poured down her people among whom | being unencumbered by the stern line, afier a per- 
are some of the hardiest and best sailors in the world. severing struggle, they reached the anxious mariners 
‘I'he beach was thronged, as if men had leaped out of }on board, Ou the first return they brought awaya 





‘the rocks; all watching coolly, but intently, the move- | man and a boy; anda line to aid them ia Soing back 


ments of the schr. ‘The captain dared not trast bim- for the rest, who came off safely the next time~in all 
self to sea in such a tempest, and was making for a there were five, we’, worn out, exhausted creatures, 
small bit of beach, surrounded on every hand by rocks | The schooner was the Groton, Yates, of Waldobo- 
visible or sunken, as the breakers too plainly showed ;|rough, Me. She had made a harbor at Cape Any, 
and every now and then, when the creat sea came during the storm, but drified out about midnight, and 
rolling on, waterand foam and spray flew upwards | was thus driven into peril in the morning. She now 
from the rocks thirty or forty feet: or if a sea struck | lies supposed to be bilged on the beach, 


the ill-fated vessel, she was covered aret hidden mast Hunter, the lad who pushed the boy into the river 

high, with the lashed up spray ot the ome sea, and thus caused his death by drowning, has been bail. 
She came onwards slowiy, and steadily, but for the | ed out of prison by the New York Recorder, in the 

dashing force of the waves. Thecaptain ran. almost | cum of #500. : 

upon a rock upon his starboard bow—it was his only cai ‘iy. 

way toeseape falling upon another on the other hand The railroad from Salem to Ipswich it is said wil! 
certainly be open for travel, in the month of Novem. 

more freely. It was low water, and ifhe should touch | ber. And the same road is promised to be open to 

there still another rock lav dreadfully near pon which | Portsmouth by the 4th ef July next. 

he must be dashed. Down she went, and struck—he’s| Another Powder Mill Explosion.— We understand 

lost-—no, a friendly sea again sends him onward, and | that one of Loomis & Hazard’s powder mills at Sof- 


_striking and rising, like a leaping horse, she is at last | field, Conn. was blown,up on ‘Tuesday afternoon, by 


thrown upon the break, hard and fast, twisting and | which accident two persons, one a young man froin 


| writhing and groaning, with the mad waves dashing Suffield, the other an Irishman, were instantly killed. 
hich over her, and the wind howling and whistling | The latter has left a wife and four children. 
| throngh her useless rigging. 


Loss of Lafe in the late gale.--Messrs Topliff’s cor- 
respondent, under date of September Ist from Duxbu- 
ry, states that he had seen the lifeless remains of a 
woman and eight children, drowned on board the bng 
Tilton, ef Boston, Captain Greenlaw, laden with lum- 
ver from Calais Me. for Providence. Capt. G. states 





The flood tide began to make,—the wind strength- 


those on shore, made active preparations for the safe 
landmeg of the crew. ‘The schooner’s boats had been 
washed away.—There was no boat on that beach (Si- 


a Ra a Beate a : ‘ 
ond’s farm Beach) that could live a moment in that], . . , ‘ . 
mond s | that while lying too in a gale on Friday night the 
sorf, Away went al) hands to another beach at some Sa | $: "1 
. - so ’ schooner struck on Marsfield Beach, (where she now 
distance, where a whale boat was taken and carried 9,9 ’ r 
; ' |lays) about 12 o’clock. Crew all saved. The vesse| 
to the place of need, But evento attémnpt to go’ out). - Sa. mn 
| is a total loss, principal part of the cargo saved.—The 
ina whale boat was deemed too dangerous, without a SG 
Py , | names or those drowned are Mrs, Catherine Duress 
leading line from the schooner. Signals were made, 


: agg, . and five children, and three of Mrs. Stephe oga’s 
and a plank was sent adrift, witha line made fast to ; , phen Hoga's 


! . 
it; but the line snapped, in the surge, as if it had been [ coueren 
a cob-web—anothier was sent out and made fasttoa A temperance convaggion will be holden at Augis- 
becket, but neither becket nor rope reached the shore, | ta on Wednesday the d day of October next, at 10 
o’clock A. M. ~Lucius M Sargent Esq. of Boston is 
expected to be present. The friends of temperance 


The mariners were now clinging tothe shronds; and 
both parties became assured that all that could be done 


‘for the rescue must be done by those on shore—the | throughout the State are invited to attend. 


crew of the schooner were helpless. The yellow fever prevails to quite an alarming ex- 
During this delay—and let any one who can imag- itent in Augusta. Geo. 
Lose +f life at Sea.—Capt Cobb ofthe ship Hiber- 
nia, at New York,reports having spoken in lat. 40, 





boiling, plunging, yawning around them, and ever ri-, | 


sing upto cover and seize them—during this delay : : 
hig Bey Arti beer * : 6 1 oe8Y Hon. 30, the French brig Adel who had two days be- 
many planks were dashed from the ‘deck, in spite of) , ‘ ‘pw e 
yp BB Rid 1, | fore, in a squall, lost her main topsail yard and tweive 
their leshines, and came riding unonthe seas to the elt OD enie ol Miami ioe 
en onit, w rere ; »d.—Post. 
shore—dashing against each other and upon the beach | . , , 
with such fury as tu split and break them short off, as | Dislyessing Accident.—A little girl named Hannah 


Some actually rode in| Eno, was cauglit lately inthe machinery of a cotton 


they struck. that she died in half an hour, 
Capt, Higgins soon found acrew for the whale boat Three persons carrying bricks, fel] from the stage- 


—al] the hardy seamen were ready, and among them | jn» of a house in Salem Street Boston by which one 
10, 


| hone was tore eaver than a weather-beaten one leg- | was Killed, and another badly wounded, The third 


ged but not old, tar; who threw away his wooden | was saved harmless by his pantaloons catching to @ 
timber and shipped into the boat with the alacrity of @| nai! in the staging. ' 
child to its pasume, ‘The boat was launched into the | {pak 2a ee ‘ 
surf, withall hands on board determined t¢veeck the}: A Miss Dean in New York has been burnt to death 
schooner, with a line fromthe stern to be held on to,| ' attempting to replenish a lighted spirit lamp. 

Two counterfeiters lately purchased land in Pows, 
and paid for it in counterfeit money, When they 


men strained every sinew, a high surge came yawn- 
came to take possession, they were shot by the orig- 


pendicular over its crest of foam, while all on shore | Dr. Jackson has been engaged to make a geologica 
rose involuntarily on tiptoe, by that singular sympathy | survey in New Hampshire. 


| which prompts us to aid in feeling, but withont thought. | Wool in Vermont, The Rutland Herald remarks 
} tle ue « c ‘ 


that this great staple of the Mountain State contin- 
| ues to be taken off the hands of growers at fifty cents 
| per pound, and estimates the proceeds of the woo! Mn 
‘the State, at that rate at fifteeu hundred thousand dol- 


Now the daring adventurers were hidden in the trough | 

of the sea—again they rose over a higher sea than be- 

fore. But they toiled in vain. The stern line, though 

fully paid out, had drifted far to leeward, and was en- 

tangled with the drift planks from the schooner. The | 

— he lars. 

signal was given to haul in, and the boat came back 

to the shore. A serious riot lately occured among the laborers on 
There was disappointment, but not dismay. ‘he | tle canal in Allegheny, co, Md. The military were 

boat was again put in position, aud the error of the| called out to quell it, when eight or ten of the leaders 

first attempt was rectified, by coiling the line in the| Were shot, several severely Mounded, and about twen- 

stern of the boat, to be paid out from thence. But the ‘ty taken prisoners, and all their fire arms destroyed. 

tide came in more furiously upon the flood, and no} pr ell 

one was so desirous to try the -exper:ment again. | POREIGN, 





Capt. Higgins waited for volunteers. The question, A Paris correspondent of the N. Y, Observer men- 

‘who is going,’ met with no ready response. All) tious the death of Caroline Bonaparte the Countess of 

waited. At last, Capt. ‘Tower, an elderly retired! Lepena, the sister of Napoleon, and of Cardinal Fesch 

shipmaster, spoke again, ‘who is going?’ No answer. | his uncle. 

Then if no one else will go. I will ; and off he threw | Letters from Lima say that the Chilian troops, on 
the 16th of May, still continued to occupy tbet city 


his coat and jacket and jumped into the boat. This 
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i x= MOURsSC ZEZESOcTSCS > : 
and the fortress of Callao. They{have refused to quit Hy OFF =5 OF r=<¢ SSerre 3 ~ 
the country until they have been paid a contribution Secor oak aeeas S2omd>s 8 ~ 
of $800,000. The wealthier classes were raisjng this Satstc’ Po he Fe ame @ = 
snm by quota. ' ; 7 sense Soret oe tah a eh = 

The return of President Bustamente to Mexico has Ere" sul = 2s Sa. 
been signalized by a decree annulling a contract at S es a@ <= SS 
London for a loan of £130,000 sterling ; and another > ——_—— ‘vt 
restoring to the press all the rights and privileges to 32 8 2-558 oS pe 
which it formerly possessed. o 7 3 

The receipts of tae government of Texas from Cus- Lis ake - = 3G 
tom House revenue, taxes, and sales of public lands, | 92S w*sSeSnSrei at * 
até estimated at two millions of dollars, being double es ana a > = Sy, 
the amount of the expenses of government. os we ~~ gs 2e 

Sir John Harvey has convened the legislature of 3 & > =8 eS 

. b4 on - a . 
New Brunswick at Fredericton, on account of the re- | ~ a bo Reus 
cent fire at St Johns, and forthe transaction of other | = >———~_—°— —__ 4 Se wry >= 
important business. c@=e2 Ss eB. -5 wees (- 

Thirty-one slaving vessels have been captured ta- S a Rak v 
ken into Sierra Leone, and condemned during the| 5$ wy >... yews. @ SEES 
present year, }eSSe o4  Ss2ess 3 9 r, 

A contagious disease, resembling the cholera has | o 2°32, 
broken out inthe parish of Point Claire, Esland of ~ > a 
Montreal. _ weet 

‘ ing i land lonize New| 3S > 3s 
Attempts are making in England to colonize New | a a S 
| - — fp) —=_ i. tT ye ~ 
Zealand. | — oo 7 4 rw 2o es —_ =: aad 
—e— =e: are o > Sf 
~ ~. ~ id 
. > : : > Te o od Qa » ~’ > wy 

To ConRESPONDENTS. We have several commu | » Sak * os 4 S S& 
nications on hand which wiil appear soon. Our cor- | ————-—2 42428 rr_ is _ I 
respondents, generally, have of late kept an unusually wy 

oe 
long silence—Shall we hear from them soon and more | We have no report of the Baltimore market this= 3 
frequently ? week & 


Some Legal Questions intended for this No. 
ayain unavoidably postponed. 


{> Remirrances By Mart. “ A Postiarster may 


enclose money in a letter to the Publisher of a News. | 


paper, to pay the subscription of a third person, and 
frank the letter, if written by himself’—Amos Ken- 
DALL. 


may sive the postage on subserintion money, by re- 
questing the Postmaster where they reside to frank 


their tetters containing such money, he being able to 


satisfy himself before a letter is sealed, that it con- 
tains nothing but what refers tevthe subscription. 


= 


Hinklowell Agent-—-Notice. 
C. M. 


Payment in al! cases may be made to him when more 


l.app ia our authorized Agent in Hallowell. 


convenient than to us, 
their papers in 
his store, 


forwarded th? first opportunity. 


T - .2 . * , + 
Persons wishing to pay in produce, according to our | 


terms, may pay to Mr Lapp, instead of paying to us, 


} ~ A . rt x 
or other Agents, if more convenient. 


ELL LL a ee RE Smee 


In Calais, Mr David Gould, to Miss Elsey Grover, | fice, by the pleasore of the President, and left for the pres- 
oth of Calai : ent without any means of sapport, has consented to resume 
In B r, Mr. Jushua Kenn y, to Misa Lucretia H. | the editorship of the ** American Parme: ° whieh he or- | 
init! iginally established, and the first periodical in America ded- 
In TH inst “ne 7 ¢ Se Sos * gh sR ae ieated to the cause of Agriculture—That resource, tho’ 
inn Carle, of { levy ‘better than nothing,’” being altogether inadequate, as an 
In? ~Mriwman C. True. of Falmouth, to ad tional means of livelihood, he has formed with his son, 

l Mary B. ‘Tra ‘ | Theagorie Bland Skinner. a partnership to conduct an AG- 
, | RICMRLTURAL AGENCY for the sale of real estate, and 

; See er ere | for the sale and purchase of domestic animals, horses, cat- 
33 x Es 72 ’ , tle sheep and hogs, especially of improved breed, Agricu!- 

- : ! ‘ -_ - 

In this'town. achild of Mr. Trne Woodbur | taral machinery and implements, sec d grain, garden and 
Tn S: Mice D | paar 1 9 field seed, and for sale of patent rights, Worus Multicau- 

] TP aear’ he elt tee bode “he sable | dis Trees, §&c. Ue will only add, that they wiil strictly 

4, in, W. Ames eS, I. 3 d the interests of their employers ;—and that thro 

in Gattowell, August 26. after a short and distress- | Ff, no humbuygery shall be practiced, knowingly. Ad- 


re) Whitman’s Thrashing Waci 


Our subscribers who receive | 

' 
lallowell will hereafter find them at} 
All packages, letters, advertisements, &c. 


itenced for us may be left with him and they will be 
! 
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for Sale. 

} 

| & Few of these excellent machines are now on hand, 
L and may be obtained, with or without Cleansers, by 


applying to the subscriber. 


had LUTHER WiITMAN. 
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. ° ; rj S 2. 183 
Some of our subscribers may not be aware that they | Winthrop, § ept. 12, 1839. a “ 


| 


David Staniey 

a Hi. for sale, by the dozen or sing!e bot- 
7 tle, an excellent Medicine, called 

Cure for the Whooping Cough, 


tcp This medicine when taken, will give 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
) 
} 


| immediate relief, and will cure in general, within five or 
six days. ALSO 


Holunes’ Dulcified Vegetable Com- 
pound & Deobstruent Pills. 


| To AGEenrs. Agents at a distante who 
‘collect pay for the Farner e:ther in monry or produce 
more safely and conveniently forward the 


Messrs J. 





trv 
‘hose 


j 
| aad can 
;} same to 
1 « i | soll » «4 . . | } 

Sweat at Hallowell, than to us, are requested to do 
iso. ‘They may in all cases turn produce into money 
i when they can do it without loss. 
DLA. 


Agricultural Agency. 


| The subscriber having been removed from the Post Of- 


ne win 38, Nir Robs rt CG. Norer es, anoed 35. id ‘ postage pai i, to be S. SKINNER. 
Dost, 4 . wa ' ’ = 
- In Bath, lst inst. Thomas G. son ot Thomas Eat | Baltimore, Md., August 14, 1859. 
a.agc | | ) nol hie D  eoutint ae - - ae -—-— -- 
a PL j( month | “>, i; 7 ae ans for & 6 > 
SN me EE EE OEE Ee EO Eee cae | SCH ES apae « E iss Or “mie. 


ERIGHTON MARK ET.—Monday Sep. 9, 1839. 
(From the New England Farmer.) 


( NE litter of ten pigs from a fall blood Berkshire Sow, 


sired by a Boar of a 


' | rr: . . 9 } £ » 
At Maret, 400 Beef Cattle, 650 Stores, 400 Sheep and | This Sow and Boar were selected by me in Liverpool, 


120 Swine. Several lots of aheep and 
unsold. 

Patces—Beef Cattle—We 
Without much variation. Firat quality $8 25 a 8 50. 
quality, $7 504800. 2d quality, $6 59 a 7 00. 

Stores—Yearlings $12.16. Two year old $18 a 28. 

Cows and Calves —Sales $80, 88, 42, 45, 55, and $6). 

Sheep—Dull. Several lots at market were quite ordina- 
ty. ‘Lots were sold at G1 25, 1 50, 162, 175, 2 00, 
2 17, 2 33, 2 62. 3 Ov, and 2 75. 

Swine—Several lots to peddle were sold at 5 1-2a 5 3-4 


for sows and 6 1-2 a 6 3-4 for barrows. At retail 6 3-2 
and 7 a7 1-2, ° 


2d | reference to improving the breed of Swine. 


a few beef cattle | England, ia June 1538, aud brought to this country under 
| my personal eare. Also one litter of eleven pigs, sired by | 


continne our qgvotations | the same Boar, from a Sow selected with great care in | 


‘The first litter 
| will be four weeks old the 2)th of September next—and 
the last, two days later. 


JOHN LOMBARD. 
2w33 





| Vales, Me. August 27, 1839 





Leoking Glasses. 


§ splendid assortment of Looking Glasses forsale at the 
J. DUNN, 


-% Ware room of 
Tallowell, Aug. 5, 1859. 31 





—_—_$———— 


Cylinder Thrashers without Horse Powers may also be | 


& J. True, Banvor, or to our} 


Rerkshire and Bedford cross. } 











ARTS. 279 


Wanted Immediately, 


A smart active BOY, from 15 to 17 years of age, as an 
apprentice to the Printing business. Enquire at this office. 











'G{ EARS GENUINE Veceraste Putmonary 
Batsamre SYRUP OF LIVERWORT. 

For cure of Consumptions, Coughs and Colds, 
| More than 76,000 bottles of this very valuable medi- 
cine has been sold, (principally in the State of Maiue,) 
since it was first offered to the public by the original inven- 
tor and proprietor, J. B. Sears, a few years since. 

It is undoubtedly superior to any other article offered to 
the public, as it seldom fails of giving relief where it is ta- 
ken in due season. 

| Although the saperior virtues of this medicine are well 

known, and its qualities highly approved by many of the 
niost respectable of the Medical Faculty, the following cer- 
tificates are added for the satisfaction of those who may be 
afflicted with these diseases for which it is designed, several 
others may be seen on the bill of directions accompanying 
each bettie. 

‘The andersigned takes pleasure in mentioning the prompt 
and essential relief which he experienced in a severe attack 

on the lungs in January last, from the ase of the Vegeta- 
ble Palmonary Balsamic Syrop of Liverwort ; and cheer- 
fully testifies that in his opinfon, itis a most beneficial med- 
icine in consus plive Complaints, violent colds, or settled 
| cough, and earnestly recommends this Medicine to all who 
/are suffering under afflictions of this kind, 

Thomaston, Feb. 16, 1831. Purure ULMER. 


| Certificate af Dr. Goodwin, an experienced Physician of 


Thomaston. 
I do hereby certify, that I have this day examined the 


| 


| compos tion of a Medicine prepared by John B. Sears of 


this town, which he calls Vegetable Pulmonary Balsamic 
Syrup of Liverwort, for the cure of Consumptions, Coughs, 
Colds, &c., and in my opinion itis superior to any Cough 
Drops that has come within my-knowledge, 
‘Thomaston, April 2, 1881, JACOB Goopwin. 
The undersigned having parchased the original recipe for 
this svrap, has made arrangements to have Agents in the 
principal towns in New England supplied with it. Parcha- 
jsers will be careful that the bill of directions are signed by 
tl. Ful er or 8. Page, and the name of the former stamped 
in the seal, and iny own name written on the outside label 
T. B. MERRICK. 
The following are among the Agents for selling the above 
Syrap ; Wm C Stimpson & Co., Pratt & King, and May- 
nard and Noves, | oestoa ; J 8 Harrison, Salem; A Carter, 
Portland, Goo \V Helden, Bangor ; RS Blasdell, Thom- 
aston; J bb add, Hben Fuller and A Hateh, Augusta ; A 
ne Perkins, Gardiner ; Geo Williston, Brunswick ; Dr J 
A Berry, Saco | §for sale by most of the stores in the coun- 


Pitts’ Eforse Power. 
FGBIIE Subser ber respectfully gives notice to the Public, 
Whe that he continues to Manufactare Pitts’ Patent Horse 
Power at bis shop at Mechanics’ grove, North Monmouth, 
where he is now fiiting up filty, part of which are finished 
and ready for delivery, and the remainder will be finished 
}as soon as they are wanted for the business of thrashing ,the 
ensuing 8: nson. 

This machine has been well tested by the public. and 
‘has given good satisfaction. It combines Mechanical skils 
in its arrangements and movements, and is eflicient in its 
operation. He does not hesitate to say that itis seconds 
to none in the State. ‘There have been made recent im- 
provements in the Machine, which he thinks is of impor - 
tance to its durability and well working 


Ile employs none but first rate workmen, and gives per- 

sonal attention to the work, and can with confidence rec- 
They will be made of 
the best materials. Specimens will be kept at Winthrop 
Village, and at hs shop, where all who feel interested, are 
respectfully invited to cali and examine for themselves, be- 
fore purchasing elsewhere. He will also supply Separaters 
and Cleansers, if requested, or ‘Thrashers and Horse Pow- 
ers on which there is no Patent, if seasonable Notice be 
given. 
Application may be made to Capt. Samve! Benjamin, at 
Winthrop Village, for further information—he is authori- 
sed to sell said Machines. All letters or orders directed to 
Joseph Fairbanks, Winthrop Me., will be promptly attend- 
ed to. and all favore gratefally acknowledges. 

June 28th 1839. JOSEPH FAIRBANKS. 


ommend them as a finished article. 


Silks --Siliis—Silks. 
\ great variety of rich Fig'd, Striped and plain Silks for 
i sale at positive Bargains—wholesale and retail—at 
GORDON’S No. 3, Gage’s Row, 
Front St. Hallowell. Gw29 

For Sale. 

Farm in Gardiner about 1 1-2 miles from the Village, 
ZA containing over 100 acres. Land of superior quality. 
jA liberal credit will be given. Apply to 
| 


". ALLEN. 
| Gardiner, Aug. 2€th, 1839. 3w33 
|i-—-_— 


JOB WORK promptly executed on reason able 
terms at the Farmer Office. 
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MAINE FARMER, 
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POETRY. |physical courage. Is there in all history aj Docs.—In Youatt’g Humanity to Brutes ; 

== -— | character that approaches nearer the character | recorded the following anecdote of a Newfound. 
From the Bangor Courier. | of Christ than his? His weapons were meek-/land dog: . F 

The following lines, written by a lady who visited the ness and love; he went about doing good; he| ‘‘ A vessel was driven on the beach of Ladd 
Aroostook country last week, have been handed us for pub- endured adversity with patience, and would)in Kent, The surf was rolling furiously —eieh; 
lication. have suffered martyrdom for his faith. His} poor fellows were crying for help—but den . 
COME TO THE EAST. principles of peace, are getting to be the prin-| boat could be got off to their assistance. At 





If you want to see nature, in frolicsome mood, 

If you love the green valleys and cool shady wood, 
Oh, leave the carousal, the dance and the feast, 
And barter for nature, come up to the East. 


' 


Here the dark rolling rivers through forest and glade | 
Glide on, all unseen, like some sweet but coy maid, 
If you wish to behold them, and oh it’s a feast, 

Be speedy, pack up, and come up to the East. 


Here are ravines so deep, that the eye cannot pierce, 
And landscapes too lovely to live, but in verse, 
Then leave the hot city, and dall heavy feast, 

And come to pure nature, come up to the East. 


The pine trees and cedar, and beech are entwined, s 
To shield in all seasons from sun and from wind, 
Come then in their shade, we will have a love feast— 
And talk of the west while enjoying the East. 


The East is the home of the brightest eyed girls, 
With skins of the lily, and dark, shining curls, 

Oh leave then the prim ones their drawing room feast, 
Exchange art for nature, and come to the East. 


| 


fi rom moral corruption. 





The tall sturdy yeoman all fearless lives here, 

And plants his rude clearing, and thrives ov good cheer, 
In war to defend, or to cherish in peace— 

Is the Motto of him who lives at the East. 


If the winters are long we can have a good fire, 

In the snug log-made cabin, all heart can desire, 
And oh by our hearth side we'll have such a feast, 
As never was tasted, except at the East, C. R. W. 








NEOUS. 








Tue Cuarrists is the name of a new party, 
or an old one with a new name, in England, 
and which has taken a new stand on the great 
and every day enlarging arena of political rev- 





olution, which already embraces the people of 


perhaps every landin Christendom, ‘Their aim 
is radical reform—reform or revolution are their 
terms. They are determined in Great Britain 
to reap the fruits of the tree of American |ib- 
erty. They are determined to see the substance 
and form of the principle, “ That all men are 
created equal.’’ They do not believe that the 


law ought to come in to extend, or make per- 


| poor house, or vagabonds at large.—Cultivator. 


|hibitions, a fall of locusts is, beyond all com- 


ciples ot the whole civilized world. Thus much 
he was in advance of his age. As I touched 
the soil of Penn, I determined to seek out a 
home in some community of Friends.”’ 


— 


Inpustry is the grand antagonist of crime, 
as well as poverty. It is the salt which preserves 
Were industry duly 
and universally inculeated in youth, and en- 
lightened, encouraged and honored, we should 
have much less need of jails, and poor houses, 
and we opine of lawyers, than we have now-- 
three items of expense that consume much of 
our subst ince.— The late Bishop Asbury, hav- 
ing, in one of his sermons offered a bitter re- 
proof to those who neglect the duty to their 
children, of bringing them up with moral and 
industrious habits, suddenly paused and said, 
“but you will say this is hard!—Alas!”’ he ad- 
ded, letting his voice fall toa low and soft key, 
‘it is harder to be damned!” And temporally 
speaking, it is harder to see them in the jail or 


— 
A fall of Locusts —Speaking of natural ex- 


parison, the most awful I have ever witnessed, 
and I may perhaps be excused for digressing 
fiom the immediate thread of my narrative to 
give my readers some account of that dreadful 
scourge, which is considered in eastetfn and 
southern countries, the most unfailing manifes- 
tation of the wrath of God. ‘Travelling along 
the western coast of Africa, I once beheld this 
terrible infliction. These creatures fell in thou- 
sands and tens of thousands around us and up- 
on us, on the sands along which we were riding, 
and on the sea that was beating at our feet: yet 
we were removed from their most oppressive 
influence; for a few hundred yards to our right, 
darkening the air, the great innumerable host 
came on, slowly and steadily, advancing in a 


length a gentleman came to the beach ace 
panied by his Newfoundland dog. 

ed the attention of the animal to the 
puta 
gent and corageous fellow at once 
his meaning, and sprang into th 
fought his way through the waves. 
not, however, get close enough to th 
deliver that with which he was charg 
crew joyfully made fast a rope to an 
of wood, and threw it towards him 
the whole business in an instant; 























manent, the accidental inequalities in the social 
condition. They have no smile for any law that 
gives powers and privileges to men or profess- 
ions beyond what are justifiable on the score of 
individual merit, or the greatest good of the 
greatest number. 

Whatever may be the present fate of these 
Chartists in England, it is a very probable 
thing that with those wholesome restrictions | 
which experience and Christian morality will | 
supply, they will ultimately succeed. The 
whole world is rapidly running into the most 
healthy and safe of all extremes—the extreme of | 
toleration—such as liberty to speak what you} 
know, and to know as much as you can. De-| 
pend on it, the great principles of social equal- 
ity and civil liberty are destined soon to become 
universal.—Indiana Farmer. 

—p—— 

Beautirut Exrracr. The following beau- 
tiful extract is taken from ‘* Wilson Conworth,”’ 
in the last number of the Knickerbocker Mag- 
azine : 

‘© The land of William Penn isthe only soil 
not purchased by the blood of the natives. A 
feeling of peace came over me as I thought of 
this and called to mind the scene where he is 
represented as treating with the Indians. The 
design is magnificent. 

‘« How firm must have been the principles of 
that man! What a religion that must be, 
which fortifies a man to go without armor or 
shield into the midst of a savage tribe, relying 
upon the efficacy of his purity of purpose, and 
the dignity of his sentiments, to protect him! 
how much is such heroism beyond the daring 
of the warricr! The one is moral, the other is 











direct line and in a mighty moving column.— 
The fall of locusts from this central column 
was so great, that when a cow, directly under 
the line of flight, attempting ineffectually to 
io graze in the field, approached her mouth to 
the grass, there rose immediately so dense a 
swarm that her head was for a moment almost 
concealed from sight; and as she moved along, 
bewildered by this worse than Egyptian plague, 
clouds of locusts rose up under her feet, visible 
even at a distanee, as clouds of dust when set 
in motion by the wind en a stormy da At 
the extremity of the field I saw the hitb and- 
men bending over their staffs, and gazing with 
hopeless eyes upon the host of death which 
swept like a destroying angel over the land, and 
consigned to ruin all the prospects of the year; 
for wherever that column winged its flight, be- 
nvath its withering influence the golden a 
of the harvest perished, and the leafy hono®® of 
the forest disappeared. There stood those ru- 
ined men, silent and motionless, overwhelmed 
with the magnitude of their calamity, yet con- 
scious of their utter inability to control it; while 
farther on, where some woodland lay in the im- 
mediate line of the advancing column, heath 
set on fire, and trees kindling into a blaze, tes- 
tified the general horror of a visitation which 
the ill-fated inhabitants endeavored to avert by 
such a frightful remedy. They believed that 







the smoke arising from the burning forest, and 
ascending into the air, would impede the direct 
march of the column, throw it into confusion, 
drive the locusts to sea, and thus deliver the 
country from their desolating presence.--Por- 


om- 
He direct- 
vessel, and 
The inteljj- 
understood 
© sea, and 
He could 
© vessel to 
ed; but the 
other piece 

e saw 
he dropped 
seized that 


stick into his mouth. 


his own piece and immediately 
which had been cast to him, and then with a 
degree of strength and determination almost in- 
credible, he dragged it through the surf and de- 
livered it to his master. A line of communica- 
tion was thus formed, and every man on board 
was rescued from a watery grave.” 

——_____ ————s 


MERRILL & WINGATE, 


Commission Merchants and Auctioneers, 

At No. 2, Kennebec Row, Hallowell, Maine ; 
Have just received some new and beautiful patterus of Qj 
cloth Carpeting, from the Boston manofactory. Carpets 
of any length and width without seam furnished at factory 
prices, Also English and American woolen carpets, and 
rugs to match, together with stair and cotton carpels. 
Also at wholesale +7. 1. Goons and Groceries, together 
with many fancy goods. Also at retail and wholesale, 
Boots, Shoes and Brogans. A Jarge assortmeet of furni- 
ture of all descriptions. Ready made clothing —German 
Silver and Faney Goods, &c. &c. Great bargains can be 
had by those who will call and purchase. 6w30 
Hallowell, August 4 1839. 


Mrs. K. Kidder’s 

ORDIAL ;_ For the Cure of Cholera, Dysen- 

tery, and Diarrhea, a sovereign remedy, and 
stands anequalled throughout the known world, for the 
cure of the Cholera, Dysentery, and Diarrhoea of every 
form, and of however long standing. At this season of 
the year no family should be without it. Provided with 
this medicine they will have little or nothing to fear from 
the most violent attacks of Cholera Morbus, Dysentery, or 
Diarrhoea. It gives immediate relief, § quickly restores to 
perfect health. It is invaluable to business people and to 
persons who are travelling, as it generally effects a cure i» 
the course of a very few hours. It is of intrinsic va'ue to 
families who have young children, as it will cure the worst 
form of Diarrhoea and preserve the bowels in perfect or- 
der. Price one Dollar. 6133 
For sale by Samuex Avams, Hallowell, Me. 


Liberal discount to those who purchase to sell again. 
The above Cordial may also be obtained at this offiee. 


Purchasers of Rich and Fash- 
ionable Goods can find a very extensive assortment of Rich 
Silks, Shawls, Challeys, Mousseline de Lains, French and 
English Prints, &c. &c. ‘The above goods are perfect, 
and of the latest importations—are bought by the Case a’ 
very low prices, which enables the subscriber to offer new 
and dessrable goods at much less than the usual prices. 

6w29 WILLIAM GORDON, 

No. 3, Gage’s Row, Front St. Hallowell. 





























The Watine Farmer, 
And Journal of the Useful Arts, 
IS PUBLISHED WEEKLY AT WINTHROP 
By NOYES & ROBBINS; 


E. HOLMES, EpirTor. 

Price $2,00 a year. $2,50 will be charged if pay- 
ment is delayed beyond the year. A deduction of 29 
cents will be made to those who pay casn in advance— 
and a proportionable deduction to those who pay before 
the publication of the 26th number, at which time pay 
ment is considered due. 

Any kind of produce, not liable to be injured by frost, 
delivered to an Agent in any town in the State, will be re- 
cieved in payment, if delivered within the year. 

tg Any person who will obtain six responsible sub- 
scribers, and act as Agent, shall recieve a copy for his ser- 
vices. 
icy A few short advertisements will be inserted at the 
following rates. All less than a square $1,00 for three 
insertions. $1,25 per square, for three insertions. Con- 
tinued three weeks at one half these rates. 





tugal and Gallicia, by Lord Canarvan, 


All letters on business must be free of postage. 





